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BEETHOVEN’S SONATA IN A MINOR. 


Extract from the Journal of an Artist. 
[ Coneluded.] 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. ] 


While playing the other parts of the Sonata, they had only heard 
the harmony resulting from their common effort#, and from the 
melting of their souls; in the last part, whose eharacter is more 
lively, more frolicsome, the performers played separately: they 
abandoned themselves entirely to freedom of execution ; and felt 
themselves happy, when they passed with perfect unity from the for- 
tissimo (from the fifty-seventh to the sixtieth measure), to the piano 
of the song in the middle, which offers to the violin the most de- 
lightful melodies. 

When they executed those eight measures, so rich in effects, 
which are sometimes in 2—4 and sometimes in 6-8, they played with 
true glee, and finished with as much energy as if they had just 
begun. If sensualism diminishes the powers, the exercises of the 
mind increase them. Full of life and animation, proud of and sat- 
isfied with their friendship, they sat down near each other, cemented, 
glass in hand, their fraternal intimacy, and rejoiced in being artists. 
They expressed their gratitude to Providence, who had granted 
them the love of the art and the ability to exercise it: and Henry, 
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who had some time before written down his thoughts upon the hap- 
piness of being an artist, glad of an opportunity to comply with the 
request of his friend, who ardently desired to hear those pages read, 
began in these words: 

‘*He, in whose bosom eternal goodness has placed the genius 
which the heavenly art, that divine breath of the creator, demands, 
is thereby privileged of the divinity : he makes part of the favored ; 
he experiences ineffable happiness. 

“The being thus endowed himself determines the extent of this 
happiness, by his activity, by the wise use of the faculties which dwell 
within him, and by the union of his understanding with his reason. 

** Music, that language of the soul, which is insufficient only for 
corrupted hearts, grants to those whom she envelopes with her at- 
mosphere the sweetest satisfaction. 

“The practical musician, as well as the poet, experiences, while 
following his instantaneous impulses, the happiness of being able to 
transmit his sentiments to the instrument, and of speaking that lan- 
guage which moves the soul, and which is capable of expressing joy, 
hope, beatitude and celestial rapture. 

** What is more delightful than the faculty of creating and of ex- 
ecuting ? the faculty which becomes the foundation, the essence, of 
the artist’s life,—that life which consoles him in grief, by which he 
procures to himself the most sublime intoxication, in which he can 
find a compensation for the caprices of love, because it is the art 
which is the object of his passion, on which he feeds, and with 
which he sports at his pleasure, and in perfect harmony: because 
his passion is paid in return by the enjoyment of inspirations always 
new, which divine music lends to his ideas. 

‘Faith and love, those two pillars of art, those two supreme sen- 
sations which control existence, are the elements which the artist 
carries within himself: they are the germs which he cultivates, and 
which must produce the fruits destined to nourish and to form those 
who have received the power of comprehending the divine language 
of the art. 

“Faith and love are the supports, the bases of existence; if 
thereby is meant spiritual life, the life of the soul. 

“On throwing a look at the origin of music, we see that it was 
faith which felt, before all other sentiments, before all other passions, 
the need of expressing itself by songs. These primitive songs were 
very imperfect ; but in proportion as the heart and the mind of man 
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developed themselves ; in proportion as hig sentiments acquired ele- 
vation and greatness ; in proportion as he experienced the desire of 
uniting music to religion, these songs became more melodious and 
more rich in harmony. 

“ And indeed, where exists there a more powerful promoter of 
edification, a more sure means of awakening and sustaining the at- 
tention, than music? When one is penetrated with the sense of 
God’s omnipotence, of the greatness of his works, of the immensity 
of his love: when, after fervent thanksgivings, one yields himself 
up to the raptures of beautiful music, does he not experience a fore- 
taste of heavenly beatitude and of the presence of the Supreme 
Being ? 

“Such a happiness is the portion of the man whose soul is pure, 
whose sentiments are not corrupted, and who has received from 
Heaven the power of comprehending the arts, and of preserving the 
impression which they produce upon him. But a thousand times 
more happy still is he, who, besides this first power, possesses that 
of identifying himself with art, and of putting into his works all the 
elevation and purity that he possesses in his soul, and of laboring 
thus for the good of humanity ! 

“In truth, the artist is contented with little for his material well- 
being, when he enjoys such great resources for fortifying and nour- 
ishing his soul. We see this verified by the example of many 
artists: they were insensible to terrestrial joys, but found in their 
art a complete and an incalculable satisfaction : they no longer had 
a thirst for those pleasures which indeed embellish ordinary life, but 
with regard to which one so rarely stops within wise limits, and by 
which the understanding lowers itself so often, even to a degree of 
brutalization, which the strongest stimulants can only dissipate for 
a moment. 

“‘If it is true that it was faith which felt the first need of music, 
love felt it still more strongly. 

“The power of speech often fails him who loves, and he becomes 
incapable of expressing what he feels. Music takes the place of this 
speech, and increases still the strength of the sentiment. It is a 
second inspiration ; it is free, and does not at all resemble speech, 
which is fettered by heavy chains; it can express love with much 
more power and truth than speech, which often fails in clearness, 
and sometimes says quite the contrary of that which is meant. 

“The soul of the true artist is penetrated with faith and love. 
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It is faith and love which he expresses in his works, and it is still 
faith and love which accompany him all his life, and sustain his 
courage. ‘These two sentiments are sufficient for all his wants, and 
though they should not be comprehended, though indeed one should 
refuse to acknowledge this truth, (which is possible, the arts them- 
selves being often employed as stimulants,) he who possesses them 
is rich, and a thousand times richer than those thousands of men, 
who take the arts for what they will fetch, and have but a slight en- 
joyment of them, or than those who cannot comprehend them. Let 
him turn to the beauties of nature; that nature in all its purity 
which evil has not changed, and which, God be praised, is vast 
enough to receive him: nature will comprehend him better than all 
the powers of earth, with their riches and their greatness. 

“Let it be asked of the true artists who have run through the 
world, who have known its joys and its illusions, if they would not 
prefer to pass the rest of their days in nature’s presence, to taste 
there, in all their fulness, the enjoyments of art; and certainly 
there exists not one who would not answer that this was his greatest 
desire. 

“If circumstances or his own reason oblige the artist to mix with 
the world, in order to gain a reputation and leave after him a ce- 
lebrity, let him go, and amidst many after-stings, many bitternesses, 
he will find sweet and consoling sensations. But let not him, who 
is unable to appreciate these advantages, be condemned ; let no 
blame fall upon him: let him withdraw; let him isolate himself 
with nature: let him labor, let him create, let him combine his 
purity of soul, and let him give himself no uneasiness whether his 
productions shall or shal] not be comprehended by the public. 
Hearts simple and true, those which the world has not polluted with 
its breath, will be led towards him by sympathy. He will receive 
strength to labor; and it remains to know whether the delights 
which he will find in these simple but real enjoyments, which, 
without noise, without illusion, without ostentation, will leave to 
him the freshness of his imagination, are not preferable to the more 
lively enjoyments which the artist experiences who is applauded, 
whom the crowd and fame raise on high.” 

H. Panorka. 
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PIANO-FORTE VIRTUOSOS IN LONDON. 


Last autumn the city of London enjoyed the privilege of having 
within its borders most of the great Piano-forte players of the 
present day. 

First, there was Ignatius Moscheles, who makes London his resi- 
dence, and whose brilliant playing has long since established his 
high reputation. 

Then there was Sigismond Thalberg, founder of the new school 
in piano-forte playing, which elevates the instrument of itself almost 
to the effect of an orchestra. The peculiarities of this school are 
its wide-spread arpeggio accompaniments, and the distinct execution 
of the melody in the middle and lower parts of the instrument, while 
the rest of it is employed as an accompaniment. 

Next there was Ferdinand Liszt, that eccentric genius, who de- 
lights in taking up indifferent compositions, and transforming them 
under his hands into beautiful creations of the imagination. 

A. Henselt also was there, the Vienna virtuoso, whose ambition 
was to rival Thalberg. He silently and quietly set himself to work 
for this end, by the most rigid study, and at length broke suddenly 
upon the astonished musical world, a perfect master of his instru- 
ment, and a most beautiful composer. 

Clara Wiek also won her share of public notice, that fair girl who 
showed herself equal to the gigantic creations of Beethoven and Se- 
bastian Bach, and able to enchant the listeners with her performance 
of their compositions. She is also a beautiful composer. 

Lastly, there was Theodore Doehler, the latest star in this 
brilliant galaxy, but which shines with such splendor as to bid fair 
to maintain its place. 

To the foregoing list of pianists may be added Frederick Kalk- 
brenner, who founded a new school of the piano-forte, and for a few 
years stood at the head of the performers. Such, however, has been 
the rapid development of this instrument, that his school has already 
been succeeded by two or three others. 

Chopin also must not be passed by, whose deep, impassioned style 
of playing, and his compositions, especially his plaintive, elegiac 
Adagios, would still give him a rank among the very first, were it 
not that he declines appearing in public. 

The foregoing are all the pianists of the present day, that have 
acquired a fame in Europe as virtuosos on this instrument. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH HAYDN. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.] 


If ever an artist merited the name of a fine genius, in the properest 
sense of the word, and with full truth; if the most amiable among 
all artists is to be named; he who has diffused the most joy, and 
who still continues to afford the purest gratification; it is Joseph 
Haydn, truly the ornament of German Music. Each one of the 
great composers has received one fixed idea. Thus, to Palestrina 
was given the devotion of the Roman Church. Bach received the 
gospel, and Gluck the classic Opera, for his idea. Haydn’s idea 
was his national character. He was altogether the expression of his 
nation, fully and purely. In citizen-like soberness and honesty, 
feeling naturally comfortable in their beautiful country ; in innocent 
hilarity of heart, enjoying life undisturbed in their own minds or 
from external causes ; free from indistinct longing or far-reaching 
ideas ; child-like, charitable and pious; open to the beauties of na- 
ture, and to a sportive, gay humor; such was the people, that lived 
next around the parental throne of the sovereign of Austria; and 
such was their own composer. When this throne and this state of 
things was threatened and assailed too hardly, he died. The subse- 
quent humiliation and higher elevation of his native land, would not 
have been understood by him; and he was spared from witnessing 
it. But, that he was altogether the child of his own country, is 
proved by the national song of the sons of Austria, ‘‘God preserve 
Francis, the emperor.”’ Haydn first sung it, full of child-like devo- 
tion. He continually cherished it in preference to much greater 
compositions. In his Quartetto in C major, he embellished it with - 
the most delicate, sweetly pious variations; and when he expected 
in 1808 to be decorated with the order of St. Leopold, and with 
child-like simplicity rejoiced at it, he could remember nothing better 
to say to the father of his country, than that this song was of all his 
works still one of the most cherished. Such was his life, such his 
works. 

He was born on the 31st of March, 1732, at Rohrau, a village in 
Lower Austria, on the frontier of Hungary, near the town of Pruck, 
on the Leitha, the eldest of twenty children. His father, Matthias, 
a poor cartwright, was accustomed, after his day’s work and on 
Sundays, to play the harp as an accompaniment to the songs which, 
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devoid of care, he sang in his mild tenor voice. The pious mother, 
Mary, used to sit by and join him; and our little Sepperl (Joseph), 
then five years old, came also, and sitting down by them, taking his 
father’s rule and drawing it up and down his left arm, he played the 
violin. Their cousin, a schoolmaster in Haimburg, found them once 
thus engaged, and perceived that the boy kept regular time, He 
proposed to the parents to let Sepperl accompany him to Haimburg. 
He would teach him music, and thus the boy would have the pros- 
pect even of becoming a clergyman. So Haydn went with his 
cousin, and learned reading, writing, the catechism, singing, and 
almost all the wind and stringed instruments, even to beating the 
kettle-drums. They were the playfellows of his boyhood ; which is 
the reason that he understood them so well, and used them better 
than any composer before or after him. Haydn afterwards very 
often said, ‘I must thank this man to the day of my death, that he 
kept me learning so many things, although he gave me more kicks 
than good fare.” It is a psychological curiosity that the boy at that 
time already had to wear a wig for the sake of cleanliness and order. 

When he had been about three years at Haimburg, the court 
chapel-master, Reutter, came there on a visit to his friend the Dean. 
He wanted new boys in his choir in the church of St. Stephen. 
Haydn was proposed, and passed examination. Reutter asked him, 
“Can you make a shake?” “No,” said Haydn surprised, “ that 
even my cousin cannot do!” Reutter laughed heartily at the un- 
sophisticated boy, and took him to Vienna. 

He now became a pupil in the chapel of St. Stephen, where he 
had good instruction in singing and on the different instruments, 
but none in composition. Reutter gave him two lessons in it, and 
advised him to vary the Motetts and Solos which he had to sing in 
the church, in his own way; which would enlarge his musical 
ideas. He did so, and besides worked through Matheson’s Com- 
plete Chapel-master and Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum, essaying at the 
same time compositions in eight and sixteen parts. He said after- 
wards of these attempts, ‘‘I had certainly the talent within me, and 
this and great diligence carried me forward : but I thought, at that 
time, that all was right, if the paper was only full enough of black 
notes. Reutter laughed at my compositions, which no voice could 
sing, nor any instrument play; and scolded me for composing in 
sixteen parts, before I knew how to do it in two.” 

In his sixteenth year, Haydn, whose voice was broken, was dis- 
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missed, and left in a very destitute condition. He went to live in 
an attic, without either stove or window ; where he was hardly pro- 
tected from the rain, and only by going to bed, from the cold. His 
life was now taken up by giving lessons, by playing at serenades 
and in the orchestras for money, and by practising in composition ; 
and he was perfectly satisfied with this state of things. He often 
used to say in after years, “‘ When I sat at my old, worm-eaten 
harpsichord, I envied no king all his treasures.” For at this harp- 
sichord he used to put himself in good humor for his compositions. 
At this time, the first six Sonatas of Emanuel Bach fell into his 
hands. ‘I did not leave the harpsichord,” says he, “ until they 
were all played through; and he who knows me thoroughly, must 
perceive how much I owe to Emanuel Bach ; how I have understood 
and carefully studied him. Emanuel Bach himself once sent me a 
compliment to that effect.’’ At that time Haydn got connected 
with Porpora. He had to play the accompaniment in the singing 
lessons which Porpora gave to a lady connected with the Venetian 
Ambassador. “I had to put up with plenty of asino, coglione, 
birbante, nay, even beating: but I bore it patiently ; for I profited 
much from Porpora, in singing, in composition, and in the Italian 
language.” He allowed himself to be treated for three months like 
a servant by Porpora, in order to learn from him occasionally. He 
sometimes had to accompany him in presence of Gluck, Wagenseil, 
and other great and famous masters ; who encouraged him by their 
applause. His first Quartett in B flat, 6-8 time, written about this 
period, for the company of a Baron of Fuerstenberg, proves that 
Bach and Porpora had put a stop to his composing in sixteen part$, 
after Fux’s manner; and that they had restored Haydn to his own 
natural genius, The connoisseurs raised a cry about the profana- 
tion of music to comic trifling ; but Haydn happily was not diverted 
by it from his course. Atthis time, about 175], his first Opera 
appeared: the actor, Kurz, had persuaded him to compose an 
operetta, “‘The Devil on two Sticks.” It was a satire on the 
limping director of the theatre, Affligio, and was prohibited after 
three representations. Haydn had earned twenty-four ducats (about 
$12) by it. Better success had his Piano-forte Sonatas, Trios, &c., 
written for his scholars or his patrons. A number of them began 
already to appear in the trade without his knowledge. He was re- 
joiced when he found his works unexpectedly offered in public ; but 
the profits were for the publishers. 
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Haydn got, in 1759, a transient employment. He was made 
music director of Count Morzin, for whom he composed his first 
Symphony in D. Now, trusting to the small stipend he got here, 
he ventured to marry the second daughter of a hairdresser, named 
Keller, who had been his friend in need. He had loved her elder 
sister, who had entered a convent; and gratitude alone, and the 
wishes of the father, persuaded him to tie this knot; but their 
union was not a happy one. He remained without children and 
without affection ; the wife could not appreciate the profession or 
the value of the husband; and he may in the beginning not have 
had means enough for his wife’s wishes. This was the only dark 
side in Haydn’s life, and not until 1800 did death separate the 


joyless union. 
[To be continued. ] 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF MUSIC. 
[FROM R. M. BACON’S ELEMENTS OF VOCAL SCIENCE. | 


I come at last to that sterling good to be derived from musical 
education, which, as it is above all price, is the concomitant of a 
genuine love of the art alone. The most valuable end of education 
is that dependence upon ourselves, and that independence of others, 
which a power to occupy time worthily and happily bestows. This 
chiefest attribute belongs not to music only, but ought to be the 
first consideration in every part of a well regulated plan for the for- 
mation of youthful habits. Occupation of this sort is more, far more 
necessary to females than to men. Business, either public or pri- 
vate, employs the hours of the latter. But in proportion as the time 
of the former is disengaged, are they likely to fall victims to frivolity 
or ennui, or to a still worse fate. It is not that the female mind is 
more prone to idleness or weakness than that of their lordlier com- 
panion ; but it necessarily happens, that whenever a female has no 
prevailing object of steady pursuit, the hours cannot pass otherwise 
than heavily. A very short time will suffice to fulfil the essential 
duties of the task commonly allotted to young females, in a sphere 
of life any thing above that condition where the employment of their 
time gains their livelihood. ‘They cannot get on without variety of 
intellectual objects; reading and work will both fatigue and wear 
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out. Manners are changed. Formerly, woman was rather the 
slave or the mistress, than the companion of man. Tent-stitch and 
tapestry were preventive contrivances to stifle the fancy and to murder 
time. But now, pleasures are chiefly domestic ; they are enjoyed 
much by participation ; and it is the duty of the wife and the mother 
to frame such a round of amusement, as will keep as well as win 
the husband, and mould him to that home which is not only to pre- 
serve affection and to attract a circle of friends, but which is also to 
model a society fitted to form their offspring for virtuous and amiable 
citizens, good sons and daughters, good husbands and wives, and, 
in their turn, good fathers and mothers. ‘To the formation of such 
a home, as society is now constituted, much various knowledge and 
various accomplishments are necessary in the female. “It is the 
imagination that keeps the heart warm,” writes one that well knew 
mankind. I will not say that music is so important as to be indis- 
pensable to such a plan ; but I will go so far as to avow, that I think 
music, justly pursued, is likely to assist most materially in fixing the 
attention, refining the taste, varying the powers, and warming the 
sensibility of females. If, as has been affirmed, with an approach 
to truth, none can sing with really fine expression till they have felt 
the passion of love, it may be inferred, that there is a subtilizing, a 
refining power, inherent in music, which cannot fail to be ultimately 
connected with the affection concerned in the support of domestic 
happiness. I firmly believe that itis so. I firmly belieye that mu- 
si¢purifies, and elevates, and endears, wherever it is cu ti fated, not 
for the superiority which is the prize of public exhibition, but as the 
alternative amusement and solace of private life; and it will never 
fail to repay those who seek its satisfactions, with a pleasure that 
will be permanent, because it must be always progressive. 

Thus far as it concerns the occupation and the happiness of the 
sex ; let us now examine how far the pursuit accords with the char- 
acter and habits of men. 

About five and thirty years ago, my father entertained two preju- 
dices concerning application to the study of music, which were not 
easily to be removed, which were very common at that time of day, 
and which concentrate, I believe, all that has been advanced against 
the instruction of young men in the art. The first was, that per- 
formance upon an instrument is derogatory to character, both as be- 
comes a man and a gentleman. The notion, I conceive, was 
gathered from that courtly pander to vice and effeminacy, Lord 
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Chesterfield, who has put into his book some recommendation to 
his son, not “ to stick a fiddle under his chin.” The second was, 
the not absolutely unfounded opinion, that the cultivation of music 
leads to dissolute habits and association with dissolute companions. 

Since the period of which I am speaking, the value of intellectual 
pursuits and pleasures is so much better understood, that I should 
almost feel an apology necessary for combating these obsolete ob- 
jections, were there not instances to which they partially apply. 
The inspired need neither counsel nor admonition. They who 
enjoy music as a rational delight, and who pursue it as a branch of 
elegant knowledge, will want no verbal demonstration of its accom- 
panying benefits; but these are yet only a portion, though perhaps 
a more than equal portion of the educated classes. They, however, 
will feel with me, that the more widely the participation of this un- 
derstanding is diffused, the farther will innocent yet high gratifica- 
tion, united with moral excellence, extend. All our occupations 
ought to be regarded with a view to this, the grand object of human 
existence. 

Our pleasures have not only become more domestic and more de- 
pendent upon the choice of such employments as are alike inter- 
esting to both sexes, but our chance for happiness is increased, in 
proportion as we are taught to draw our common gratification from 
acommon source. To this intent, it appears necessary to elevate, 
to dignifyy.and to augment the hardihood of the female mind, at the 
same time that we endeavor occasionally to mollify the roughness, 
or relax the severity of masculine thought and enterprise. Such I 
consider to be the true definition of refinement, as it applies to the 
principle and practice of the education of both sexes. 

The days of a man must be devoted to business and affairs, con- 
sequently his preparatory exercises and studies ought to be of a kind 
to confer knowledge, habits of attention and research, powers of 
reasoning and of speaking, equanimity, and activity. These fit him 
for the graver tasks of life. But it is no less important to his own 
happiness and to the happiness of those with whom he is to move in 
concert, that his mind should be opened to the enjoyment of simple 
pleasures, to pursuits purely domestic, and above all, to that power 
of adaptation which is the faculty that best recommends a man to 
those around him. Hence, I deduce as a just inference, that an 
art which not only confers great delight in itself upon the student, 
but which rarely fails to interest and amuse a circle, however diver- 
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sified or extended, which is exercised either alone or with others, 
and in several ways, is one of the acquisitions most desirable. If 
to these be added, that it raises a low and moderates the excesses of 
a high natural temperament ; that it elevates our devotion, chastens 
our affections, exalts our feelings, and soothes our afflictions ; that 
it is a cheap, a gentle, an elegant, and a greatly varied exercise of 
mental capacity, both in relation to the imagination and the judg- 
ment ; there is not wanting any accessory circumstance that ought 
to recommend an accomplishment to our desires. Yet, such is the 
accurate description of music in its several departments, when con- 
sidered either as a science, or generally as an art, in its practical 
effects. 

I am either right or wrong in my method of estimating our modes 
of happiness. They either do or do not consist with a considerable 
participation of our time with the other sex. It is or it is not es- 
sential to us to possess the power of promoting, enjoying, heighten- 
ing, and enlarging their gratifications. I speak of the million of 
mankind ; for, according to the proportion of the power we obtain, 
so are we fitted to that particalar and highest species of social in- 
tercourse, which springs from the mutual enjoyment of literature 
and the fine arts. To literature I give the first place, because it is 
the most universal; but I am not by any means so satisfied that the 
gratifications derived from it are so deep-felt, or so mixed, as those 
we experience from music. In conversation, it is but too common 
to contend for victory as well as for truth; it is but too common to 
suffer under the inferiority we cannot but admit. In music, we 
surrender ourselves up to sensations, and so long as we are con- 
tributing and have an actual share in the production of effects, all 
painful sense of the difference of talent is forgotten and lost, in the 
direct operation upon our senses. I must observe, that I really be- 
lieve there is an organic distinction between persons sensible to the 
power of sound, and those who acknowledge no pleasure in hearing 
music. Like all our other senses, this faculty is indeed sharpened 
by exercise, but long observation has convinced me that the foun- 
dation is laid in the natural constitution of the individual. Whether 
it be or be not seated in the place Doctors Gall and Spurzheim 
have assigned it, future physiologists may perhaps determine ; but 
that an organic difference exists, I have no manner of doubt. 

[To be continued.| 
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CLARA WIECK. 


This young lady, whom in another article we have placed among 
the distinguished pianists of the day, was taught by a method so un- 
usual, that we think a short account of it cannot but be interesting 
to our readers. It differed in all respects from the common methods 
of instruction, and in some particulars it was wholly novel. 

Her musical instruction began at the age of five years, and was 
continued for nearly two years on the instrument alone, without the 
use of notes. She was first taught.the keys, and the fundamental 
chords in all of them; and she then practised the scale in all the 
varieties of the keys, and in all directions. She next learned to 
play by heart, with correctness and perfection, more than two hun- 
dred little exercises, which were composed expressly for her; and 
she also learned to transpose them with facility into all the different 
keys. In this manner she acquired complete mastery of the me- 
chanical part of playing, and also a good ear and good time. It was 
not until she had accomplished all this, and in her seventh year, 
that she was made acquainted with the notes ; which, thus prepared, 
she of course found an easy task, and soon learned to read music. 
She now passed directly by all the usual elementary exercises, and 
took up studies by Clementi, Cramer, Moscheles, the Sonatas of 
Mozart, the easiest and most comprehensible ones of Beethoven, 
and such other compositions, as would have a tendency on the one 
hand to give a deeper and more serious tone to the mind and the 
imagination, and on the other, to promote a good, natural and reg- 
ular mode of fingering. 

This course of instruction was rigidly and strictly pursued, as- 
sisted by a regular daily practice; which, however, was never carried 
to weariness, much less to exhaustion, as in some cases. The 
method and the practice combined, effected that rapid, but by no 
means hurried advancement, and that early perfection of her talents, 
which place her in the high rank she now enjoys among the Piano- 
forte Virtuosos of the present day. The whole was accomplished 
without injuring her health, and without dimming the cheerful hap- 
piness of youth by fretting anxiety or over-exertion. 
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DRILLING OF A CHOIR. 
EXTRACT FROM THE ARTICLE “ MUSIC,” IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


In 1819, we witnessed the famous Crescentini’s training of a 
chorus at Bologna. His ear caught in an instant the slightest de- 
fect of intonation in any of the voices, the slightest excess of dispro- 
portionate piano or forte; the slightest attempt at any embellish- 
ment, even an appogiatura. He stopped the whole performance 
immediately, pointed out the fault, and made them repeat the music 
over and over again, till he was satisfied. This was the true way to 
train a perfect choral band: it would be well if his example were 
followed in all such cases. 


INTELLIGENCE AND VARIETIES. 
[FROM THE GAZETTE MUSICALE.] 


June 5, 1838. Mademoiselle Pauline Garcia, sister to the illus- 
trious and ever to be lamented Malibran, has just arrived at Berlin 
with her brother-in-law, De Beriot, Madame Malibran’s husband, 
They excite there, during the meeting of several sovereigns of the 
north, who have assembled there, the same enthusiasm which the 
German public has poured upon them on their journey. 


When Mademoiselle Garcia passed through Frankfort with her 
brother-in-law, Mons. de Beriot, she experienced from the Countess 
de Rossi (late Mademoiselle Sontag), the most gracious reception. 
The amiable countess did not confine herself to the hospitality of 
her mansion ; she added to it the compliment of her voice, and was 
pleased to sing with the sister of Madame Malibran the beautiful 
duett in the Semiramide. 

Jan. 7, 1838. Madame Manuel (Eugenie) Garcia, who follows 
with eclat in the steps of her sister-in-law, Madame Malibran, made 
her debut last season at the great theatre of Parma, in the part of 
Amina, in the Sonnambula of Bellini, Her facility in speaking the 
French language, added to her talent as a singer, caused her to be 
looked upon as a most desirable acquisition at the Grand Opera in 
Paris. 
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May 20, 1838. The name of Garcia brings good luck to the 
art of singing. Madame Eugenie Garcia (sister-in-law of the late 
illustrious Madame Malibran), is at this moment all the rage in Italy. 
She has just gained a splendid triumph in the character of Helena, 
in Donizetti’s Marino Faliero. 


May 20. To express their gratitude to the Countess de Rossi, 
for having joined her admirable talent at a musical festival, cele- 
brated in the church of St. Catharine, the orchestra of the theatre 
at Frankfort went in a body to the mansion of this lady, who, 
though she has left the stage, is none the less the first of living 
singers. A brilliant serenade was given to her. 


THE CONCERTS. 


Sunpay, February 3.—A Concert was given by the Musical Institute, 
for the benefit of the sufferers by the late fire. The Power of Song was, 
on the whole, satisfactorily performed; and we shall make but two re- 
marks. First, the expression in the Cantabile, No. 5, was not reached, 
as intended by the poet and composer; which is equally true of Mrs. 
Franklin’s performance of it at a late Concert of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. We say the expression, for Mrs, Franklin greatly excelled in the 
neat execution of the passages. The words, “his brow is smooth, no fear 
alarms him,” should be sung with much portamento di voce, and the tone 
should be dwelt on a little longer on the first note of the syllables, 
“ smooth—no—fear—a—larms.” To hurry the time here, and to utter 
both the tones on each syllable equally short, gives to this beautiful strain 
a dance-like air, that spoils its meaning; which is, that he gives his soul 
up so much to music, that he feels himself free of care; he forgets his 
care; and not, that he is a careless fellow. Music calms and delights 
him ; but it does not make him thoughtless and giddy: and this should be 
expressed by the calm, placid tones of the voice. The same is the case 
with the last Chorus, where it goes into 6-8 time; it should not be hur- 
ried, but each tone should be dwelt upon as long as its proper time 
requires. 

The second remark we have to make is, that the instruments were too 
feeble in the Choruses, and altogether overpowered by the voices. 

The Solo Songs, which followed the Power of Song, were in general 
correctly sung; but they left us more or less cold, from the want of ex- 
pression. In Neukomm’s Chorus the instruments were not in tune. 

We left after the first part, thinking what we had heard was enough for 
one concert; and surely this great quantity of music which is so often 
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given here at concerts, cannot but have the effect to retard the progress of 
the art among us ; for people must get tired of it in this way. Give short 
concerts ; good pieces, with an agreéable variety of voca] and instrumental 
music, and a little more time between the pieces ; that the impression of 
one may be understood and digested, before the next engages the attention. 


Wepnespay, February 6.—The Boston Academy of Music gave a Con- 
cert, which: was not, however, one of its best. Rehearsal and study 
seemed wanting in the choir. The old Madrigal, by Wilbye, “ Flora gave 
me fairest flowers,” was commenced so badly, that it was found neces- 
sary to stop and begin it again. The cause of the difficulty was, that 
many of the choir took up the time just twice as slow as it was given out. 
Though this is inexcusable in them, yet we were not so much surprised at 
it, from the fact that the time was given out so very fast. To sing it in 
this manner, gives it too much the character of a Boat or Hunting Glee ; 
whereas the beauty of this Madrigal consists in the smooth and pleasing 
execution of the gradual crescendo and diminuendo, from strain to strain 
through the piece ; and this can be done properly only in a comparatively 
slow movement. It is hardly necessary for us to add, that in a public 
performance, no piece ought to be offered, without the moral certainty that 
it can be performed without such blunders. 

The gentleman who performed the Flute Solo, from embarrassment or 
some other cause, evidently did not do himself justice. He produced very 
good tone, far before what we are accustomed to hear; and in some parts 
showed the ability to do much better than was manifested in the per- 
formance as a whole. We hope to hear him again. 

A pleasing variety was produced at this Concert by the aid of the Boston 
Amateur Club, which performed two Overtures with full orchestra. The 
first, that of La Dame Blanche, by Boieldieu, was encored ; and it certainly 
merited a complimentary notice, as far as the execution was concerned. 
Considering that the players were all amateurs, and whom we may with 
few exceptions call self-taught, it was played with spirit and good effect. 
The composition itself is decidedly not to our taste. The introduction, it 
is true, is very delicate ; but the Allegro movement consists of trivial sub- 
jects, put together in a common-place and noisy manner. We consider 
the Overture to Jean de Paris, by the same master, a much better com- 
position. 

Four gentlemen, members of the Social Glee Club, who have heretofore 
sung a few Glees at these concerts so much to the gratification of the au- 
dience, also sang two this evening. The second of them was deservedly 
encored, as it was very well sung; except that the Tenor, or second part, 
predominated over the others in some parts of the piece. 





